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SUSPENSION OF REVIVALS. 

No condensed account of such a suspension is given ; but the 
fact is stated or implied on almost every page of the book be- 
fore us. The glorious revival under the labors of Whitefield, 
Edwards and the Tennants, continued from 1739 to 1744, 
when the war between France and England commenced, and 
the expedition was undertaken against Louisburg. Peace 
came in 1748 ; but in consequence of the manoeuvres of the 
French with the Indians, " the sweets of peace could never be 
said to have been enjoyed with any security by the inhabitants 
of the interior parts, until the flames of a new war openly broke 
forth again in 1755." The country was thus kept more or 
less in a war-ferment from 1744 to the close of our revolution- 
ary struggle in 1783 ; and during this whole period of forty 
years there was an almost universal and unbroken dearth of 
revivals. The book before us records a few exceptions to the 
praise of sovereign grace ; but they occurred in places remote 
from the seat and worst influences of that war-excitement 
which thus held in check the blessed work that had been com- 
menced in the halycon days of peace. 

Here is a glimpse at the moral influence of war ; and we beg 
our brethren in the ministry and the church to ponder these 
statements of eye-witnesses, and remember that they detail the 
effects of a war as unexceptionable in its origin, progress and 
results as any recorded in secular history. If such a war pro- 
duced such evils, how baleful the influence of the whole custom 
upon the interests of virtue and piety, upon the present and 
everlasting welfare of mankind ! 



CHINA. 



From Medhurst's recent and very valuable work on China, 
we condense a few items appropriate to our pages. 

I. Its Extent. China Proper, consisting of eighteen fertile 
and extensive provinces, covers 1,293,000 square miles, or about 
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830,720,000 English acres, for the most part densely populated. 
This central territory is enlarged by the addition of Chinese Tar- 
tary, a vast but thinly peopled region ; and the power and gran- 
deur of China are augmented by her authority or influence over 
Thibet, Corea and Loo-Choo, over Cochin-China, Camboja, 
Burmah and Siam ; including within 35 degrees of latitude, and 
70 of longitude, more than 3,000,000 square miles. 

II. Its Population. This has long been a subject of dis- 
pute among learned men ; but recent inquiries and disclosures 
pretty fully confirm the highest estimates hitherto reported. 
Dr. Morrison investigated the point with great care, and gath- 
ered full and satisfactory information from official documents. 
China is furnished with the best means of an accurate census. 
" Every district has its appropriate officer ; every street, its con- 
stable ; and every ten houses, its tything-man. Every family 
is required to have a board always hanging up in the house, 
and ready for the inspection of the authorized officers, on which 
the names of all persons, men, women and children in the 
house, are inscribed." From these boards, or from the reports 
of heads of families, an annual census is made for purposes of 
internal policy ; and the results given in these " statistical ac- 
counts of the empire," so far from being exaggerated for the 
gratification of national vanity, are likely, for various reasons 
stated by Morrison and Medhurst, to fall below the actual 
number. We subjoin the following progressive view of the 
population from 1393 to 1812, the date of Morrison's inquiries : 

In 1393, 60,545,811. In 1711,. . .... 28,605,716. 

1662, 21,068,000. 1753, 102,328,258. 

1668, 25,386,209. 1792, 307,467,200. 

1710, 23,312,200. 1812, 361,221,909. 

The following are estimates of different writers at the periods 
designated : 

In 1743, according to Amiot, 157,301,755. 

1762, " Grosier, 198,214,553. 

1790, " Morrison, 143,125,234. 

1792, " Sir G. Staunton, 333,000,000. 

These estimates do not profess to be accurate ; but the former 
were copied from official returns of the population at the speci- 
fied dates. Nor is it difficult to account for the alternate increase 
and decrease. From 1393 to 1662 they were reduced from 
60,000,000 to 21,000,000, and continued very much the same 
for nearly a century, when they rose to more than 100,000,000. 
The first reduction was occasioned by the wars attending the 
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Tartar conquest of China ; by large portions of the empire in 
the south and west not being completely subdued, so as to be 
reckoned as subjects ; and by the mode of raising the revenue 
in the form of a capitation tax, which led vast multitudes to 
evade the enrolment of themselves and their families. At 
length, however, the capitation tax was converted into a land 
tax, and the effect was soon visible in the results of the annual 
census. The comparatively rapid increase of the population 
from 1711 to 1753, and thence to 1792, was occasioned main- 
ly by the almost uninterrupted peace of China ; and the dimin- 
ished rate of increase from 1792 to 1812, was owing to emi- 
gration and to the use of opium. 

Morrison and Medhurst both suppose China to contain not 
less than 361,000,000 inhabitants. Nor is this incredible. 
China Proper alone embraces 830,720,000 English acres ; and 
this would give nearly 2J acres for every inhabitant ; while an 
English physician has calculated that a single acre cultivated 
with potatoes, would subsist nearly 50 persons. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-one millions would be only 200 to every square 
mile ; and there are in Holland 210 to the square mile, in Eng- 
land, 244, in Ireland, 256, and in Belgium, 333. 

III. Destructive influence of Opium on the popula- 
tion of China. From the close of the Tartar wars to the 
introduction of opium near the close of the eighteenth century, 
the population increased during long periods at the annual rate 
of about three per cent.; but mainly through the influence of 
this pernicious drug, the ratio of increase has been reduced to 
about one per cent. 

" Those who have not seen the effects of opium-smoking in 
the eastern world, can hardly form any conception of its in- 
jurious results on the health, energies and lives of those who 
indulge in it. When the habit is once formed, it grows till it 
becomes inveterate. In proportion as the wretched victim 
comes under its power, so is his ability to resist temptation less 
strong; and, debilitated in body as well as mind, he is unable 
to earn his usual pittance, and not unfrequently sinks under the 
cravings of an appetite which he is unable to gratify. Thus 
they may be- seen hanging their heads by the doors of the 
opium-shops, which the hard-hearted keepers, having fleeced 
them of their all, will not permit them to enter; and shut out 
from their own dwellings, either by angry relations or ruthless 
creditors, they die in the streets, unpitied and despised. In 
fact, every opium-smoker may calculate upon shortening his 
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life ten years from the time when lie commences the practice ; 
and, reckoning the shortened lives, the frequent diseases, and 
the actual starvation which are the result of this practice in 
China, we may venture to assert that this pernicious drug an- 
nually destroys myriads of individuals." 

Before 1796, opium, admitted on the payment of a duty, 
was imported to the extent of only a few hundred chests; but, 
though since that time prohibited under heavy penalties, its 
importation has increased, especially within a few years, at the 
fearful rate of the following table. 

In 1816, were imported 3,210 chests, valued at $3,657,000. 

1820, 4,770 8,400,800. 

1825, 9,621 7,608,205. 

1830, ...18,760 12,900,031. 

1832, 23,670 15,338,160. 

1836, 27,111 17,904,248. 

^.{SijL'ir'stSS} P-bably about 23,000,000. 

IV. Military Establishment of China. The govern- 
ment of China includes under its cabinet of ministers six tribu- 
nals, — the tribunal of civil office, of revenue, of rites, of war, 
of punishments, and of public works. The tribunal of war 
superintends all the military affairs of the empire. The army, 
rated at 700,000, is a sort of militia, " being employed a part 
of the year in cultivating the ground, and contributing to their 
own support. These generally clothe and arm themselves ac- 
cording to their own fancy, and are distinguished by the char- 
acter robust stitched on their jackets in front, and the word 
brave behind ! The regularly organized troops of the present 
dynasty are the Tartar legions, which amount to 80,000 effec- 
tive men, arranged under eight banners, and always at the dis- 
posal of the government. These are so distributed throughout 
the empire as to keep four thousand times their own number in 
order,— 80,000 X 4,000=320,000,000. 

Chinese preparations for war compared with those 
of Christendom. We have in former numbers given some 
estimates on this subject ; but, though very low in contrast with 
those of Christian nations, we now ascertain them to have been 
much too high. It seems from Mr. Medhurst's account, that 
the regular army of China amounts merely to 80,000 men ; 
that all the other soldiers (700,000) resemble our militia more 
than they do the standing armies of Europe ; and that the en- 
tire military force of an empire containing a population of more 
than 361,000,000, is only 780,000. 
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Contrast this with the military establishments of Christendom. 
With a population of little more than 200,000,000, she main- 
tains even in peace between three and four millions of soldiers: 
an average of one soldier to about 70 inhabitants ; while 
China, if we reckon only her 80,000 Tartars, has barely one to 
4,512, and, if we include her 700,000 militia, only one to 463 ; 
a proportion, according to the first estimate, of less than one to 
600, and, according to the second, of little more than one to 
seven, in comparison with nations reputedly Christian. With 
less than fifteen millions of people, we ourselves have on out- 
militia rolls probably 1,500,000, an average of one soldier to 
ten inhabitants, while China has at most only one to 463 ! 

Is it possible to conceive a fouler libel on Christianity, a 
keener satire on her professions of universal peace and good- 
will ? Christendom an immense range of barracks, a nursery 
of warriors, a vast slaughter-yard drenched age after age with 
Christian blood, shed by baptized hands ! Such a religion 
offer peace to China ! Could we make the Chinese credit 
such a promise, belied by the whole history of warring Chris 
tendom? Yet the church, which has for centuries upheld tfiis 
accursed system as an ordinance of God ! is said, even by some 
professed friends of peace, to have been in all ages essentially 
correct on this subject ! ! and the gospel, as thus understood' 
and practised, is confidently expected to banish war from the 
face of the earth ! ! 
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An illustration of the efficacy of pacific principles. 

Our secretary, who visited this interesting island last spring, 
was presented with a copy of its history, by Obed Macy, from 
which we might, would our limits allow the slightest sketch, 
gather many facts to illustrate the safety and wisdom of a pa- 
cific policy. 

The persecution of the Quakers led to the settlement of this 
island. Thomas Macy, having given shelter in his house at 
Salisbury, Mass., to four Quakers for three quarters of an hour 
in a rain-storm, was compelled to seek among savages an 
asylum from the intolerance of our forefathers ; and, in. the au- 
tumn of 1 659, he took his family, in an open boat, around Cape 
Cod to Nantucket, of which the patent-right had already been 



